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Time's  Toll 

When  I  came  it  was 

Only  a  speck  of  lightest  green, 

Pushing  its  way  through 

The  dark,  silent  earth. 

Later,  a  twist  of  greener 

Twigs,  tender  bark,  and 

Silky  leaves  reaching  toward 

An  azure  sky. 

Just  yesterday,  it  seemed, 

A  lean  stretch  of  dusty 

Leaves,  rough  bark,  and 

A  barely  bent  head. 

Today  the  wizened  tree 

Yet  stands,  its  leather  leaves 

Dyed  red,  the  strong 

Old  heart  beats  softer,  slower. 

As  that  of  an  old  man. 

Almost  dead. 

The  Garden  -Margaret. Pool 

Come  to  the  garden,  my  children. 

The  seeds  have  been  planted;  the  furrows  are  straight. 

See  the  pretty  marble  markers  showing  where  each 

young  plant  awaits. 
Take  this  dead  flesh  and  sprinkle  it 

with  water— water,  fresh  flowers,  and  a  few  tears. 
Cultivate  it  lovingly,  and  perhaps  by 

tending  and  caring  and  believing  this  plot 

of  ground  consecrated  by  the  words  "In 

Loving  Memory"  wiil,  in  time,  grow  to 

replace  the  once  living  being  it  now  holds  prisoner. 
Perhaps. 
But  it  would  probably  be  better  to  grow  radishes. 


— Ric  Kirkland 


Coming  home:    A  Journal 

Sun  set  in  Montana, 

a  vestige  of  the  scalping 

galloping  Indian, 

lies  upon  the  littered  alleys 

of  the  once  Great  Am.  Frontier. 

Into  Wyoming 

watching  her  hold 

to  her  heaving  Pioneer  breast 

the  new-moon  child: 

a  sore  thumb  whimpering. 

Down  the  highway  dynamo 

8  hrs.  &  the  wheels  kept  rolling, 

in  a  legacy  of  mist 

we  left  the  bold  rockies 

to  the  antelope  and  Olympian  cowboys. 

Then  what  great  changes! 
Throttle  blown  wide  screaming 
over  the  black  plowed  prairies  of  Kansas, 
the  dust  churning  the  bleached  sky 
choking  watery  eyed  as  the  farmer. 


Three  Poems  by  Tom  Gregg 


Flapping  arms  gone  wild 

and  claustrophobic 

spread  numbly  along  the  dashboard. 

Headlights  blazing  level  whole  farms 

charred  ruins  framed  in  the  afterglow 

of  mystical  red  taillights 

The  diesel  bull  charges  the  dark  ether. 

My  soul  locked  behind  the  steering  wheel 

transformed  to  blinking  eyelids. 

To  pause  again  before  the  song  of  the  trout  stream 
To  gather  again  the  shadow  of  a  towering  mountain 
Or  just  to  sketch  upon  the  nearing  gulf's  wet  sand. 


The  last  day:    one  eternity 

after  another  strung  in  humid  glass  beads: 

a  necklace  of  heat  and  moisture. 

The  last  night:    above  the  neon  fever 

of  Kansas  City  the  moon: 

a  pallid  transparency. 

These  days  were  fur  nace  blasted 
we  yawned  away  the  nights 
and  three  months  West 
flew  by  wheeling  on  the  wings 
of  our  migratory  years. 


A  window  in  the  wall 

Lovers  on  the  park  bench 

beneath  the  green-spun  bird  bough  tree 
i  am  gazing  upon  you 

curiously  enviously. 

But  lovers  why  are  you  so  self  conscious 
your  nervous  loving  heads  bob  up 

from  fountain  lips  and  dart 
a  precautious  eye  in  all  directions. 

Half  frightened 

like  shy  small  animals  you  love 
and  i  half  amused 

like  a  shy  animal  gaze. 

What's  the  need  to  fear  the  splendor 
of  pretense  among  these  trees 

Shall  i  shout  a  joyous  warning 

causing  your  nervous  animal  fur 

to  shiver  and  startle. 


The  angle  of  the  dead 

Regarding  the  angle 
of  the  dead 

when  buried  low  and  near 
We  found  their  breath  as  chilled 

as  the  first  frost  light 
Their  bones  stiff  as  night 
Stretched  the  pale  skins  of  the  moon. 

Yes:    sins  are  forgotten 

for  there  was  never  a  covenant  with  the  worms 

and  bodies  flop  side  to  side 
Vexed  eyes  snapping  at  the  seed-flame  of  soil. 

Wish  we  might 

as  they  may  to  do  whatever  else  was  dreamt 
Nothing  but  an  angle  is  left  them  in  death 

and  calling  us  Brothers 

they  told  us  in  a  chalked  whisper 
as  we  crept  back 
Forever  is  a  moment  too  near  for  speculation. 


And  why  do  i  laugh  now 

am  i  dreaming  under  this  vast  brocaded  sky 
Is  this  the  window  in  the  wall 
that  i've  been  searching  for? 


THE  ROLLING  STORE 


Papa  lay  quietly  in  the  ornate,  mahogany 
bed.  I  knew  that  in  a  moment  he  would  awaken 
and  I  would  be  sent  out— out  to  the  front  porch 
to  wait  for  it.  Papa  had  been  sick  for  a  long, 
long  time  but  every  afternoon  at  4:30  ,  he 
would  rise  up  and  tell  me  to  run  out  to  the 
front  and  wait.  But  it  was  only  on  Wednesday 
afternoons  that  my  wait  was  actually  for 
something.  On  that  day,  the  rolling  store 
came.  The  rolling  store  was  a  large  motor 
vehicle  that  came  to  our  house  only  on  Wednes- 
days.     It   was   simply   a   store   on  wheels;    it 


carried  tobacco,  candy,  foodstuffs  and  a  few 
bolts  of  cloth.  It  was  the  tobacco  that  I  waited 
for.  On  every  Wednesday  Papa  would  put  out 
on  the  table  the  exact  amount  of  money  on 
his  bedside  table  and  send  me  out  to  get  his 
cigars.  He  liked  the  thick  green  ones.  He 
used  to  say,  "The  greener  the  tobacco,  the 
sweeter  the  smoke."  I  always  thought  that 
the  bitter,  acrid  smoke  that  came  from  those 
cigars  was  far  from  sweet  bul  I  guess  my 
Papa  knew  what  he  was  talking  about.  He 
sure  did  love  those  cigars. 
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You  see,  Papa  was  really  my  grand- 
father. Mother  taught  school  in  the  town 
which  was  about  fifteen  miles  from  our  house. 
Daddy  was  in  the  fields  all  day  long  and 
that  left  me  to  look  after  Papa.  Tildid,  our 
maid,  stayed  with  him  while  I  was  at  school. 
Then  when  I  came  home  from  school,  Tildie 
would  go  home  and  I  would  grab  a  book  and 
sit  by  Papa  and  wait  until  4:30- 

Papa    had    some    sort    of    disease,    one 
that    my  parents  talked   about  in  secret   tones. 
I    never    knew    what    it   was.       I    guess    that   I 
felt  the  same  way  then  that  I  feel  now.     When 
I  would  sit  by  Papa,   I  would   feel  completely 
alone.    It  was  not  entirely  loneliness,  although 
that  was  surely  a   part  of  it.     You  see.  Papa 
never  said  anything.     He  just  lay  there  quietly 
and    I    could    usually    anticipate    his    wants   or 
his  moods.      I  would  read  to  him  ocassionally 
but   generally  we'd  just  be  there,   Papa  alone 
with  his  sickness  and  me  alone  with  my  thoughts 
or   my  books.      That  is  why  there  will  be  no 
talking  in  this  story— there  was   nothing  said. 
Even  when  Papa  did  talk,  before  the  sickness, 
we  never  really  said  much  to  each  other.     The 
everyday   things    that    a   young   boy   of  fifteen 
says    to    his    gr  andfather.        The    only    really 
important   thing  that   Papa   ever   told   me  was 
that   he   had   killed   his   brother    at    the  Battle 
of   Lookout   Mountain    during   The    War   (where 
I  am  from,  there  has  only  been  one  war)  .     He 
said  that  the  fog  was  so  bad  that  you  couldn't 
see  where  you  fired  and  that  he  had  accident; 
ally   shot  has  brother.      That  was  all— he  had 
shot    him,    killed  him   and   brought   him  home. 
They    buried    him    in    the    family    cemetary   out 
by  the  side  of  the  house.     There  he  was,  and 
Papa   was   sick   in   his    bed   near   the   window 
that  looked  out  over  the  pear  orchard  into  the 
cemetary. 

Like  I  said,  it  was  about  4:00  and  I 
was  just  sitting  there  all  alone  with  Papa. 
I  knew  that  soon  he  would  awaken  and  out  to 


the  front  I  would  go.  I  glanced  out  the  win- 
dow to  see  if  the  grass  under  the  pear  trees 
needed  mowing.  When  I  looked  back  to  the 
bed.  Papa's  eyes  were  open;  he  was  staring 
out  the  window  with  his  eyes  glazed.  Rather 
it  was  as  if  his  eyes  had  congealed  into  a 
stare.  He  was  looking  at  his  brother's  grave. 
From  his  eyes  to  the  grave,  I  looked  and  I 
actually  saw  all  of  the  hurt,  the  pain,  the 
sorrow  and  grief  that  my  Papa  had  lived  with. 
Somehow  also,  I  could  feel  that  painful  mix- 
ture descend  on  me.  It  was  as  if  someone  had 
thrown  a  very  heavy  cloth  coat  over  my  shoul- 
ders and  I  knew,  I  was  positive,  that  I  could 
never  take  off  that  coat.  This  strange  mix- 
ture did  not  replace  or  fill  up  my  loneliness. 
It  simply  strengthened  it.  I  looked  at  Papa's 
ashen  face  and  I  could  see  my  feelings  dupli- 
cated there.  Solitude  shows  most  strongly 
in  the  face. 

We  stayed  like  that  for  about  thirty 
minutes  and  then  Papa  weakly  motioned  for 
me  to  go  on  out  to  wait  for  his  cigars.  As  I 
left  his  room,  I  felt  a  bit  apprehensive  so  I 
looked  back  in  quickly;  he  was  still  staring 
out  the  window.  I  reached  the  front  porch, 
and  sat  down  in  one  of  my  mother's  green 
rocking  chairs.  There  I  could  think.  You  see, 
sometimes  with  Papa,  loneliness  robbed  me 
of  my  thoughts.  First  of  all,  I  asked  myself 
exactly  why  Papa  wanted  these  cigars.  He 
hadn't  smoked  one  for  a  long  time  because  of 
his  weakness.  The  cigars  were  just  piled 
on  the  little  rough-hewn  bedside  table  where 
I  left  them  on  Wednesdays.  I  also  wondered 
where  the  money  came  from  that  I  used  to  buy 
them.  It  was  always  there  on  the  table  with 
the  unsmoked  cigars  on  Wedn  esdays.  I 
suppose  that  Daddy  left  it  for  him  and  Papa 
placed  it  there  for  me.  But  anyway  it  was 
always    there. 

I  got  up  and  walked  on  out  to  the  road 
to    wait   by    the    mailbox.       The    rolling   store 
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always  stopped  by  the  mailbox  so  that  the 
Negroes  and  myself  could  come  there.  The 
rolling  store  had  specific  stops  and  our  mail- 
box was  one  of  those  stops.  The  mail  came 
in  the  mornings  and  mother  usually  picked  it 
up  on  her  way  back  from  town.  But  I  noticed 
that  the  red  flap  on  the  box  was  up  so  I  looked 
inside.  There  wasn't  much  mail  but  I  did 
notice  a  circular  that  had  printed  at  the  top 
"Public  Notice."  I  unfolded  it  and  read  it. 
It  said  simply,  really  quite  frighteningly: 
Due  to  costs,  the  rolling  store 
has     been     discontinued.  Pur- 


chases can  be  made  at  the  gen- 
eral store. 
Well,  I  knew  that  I  had  to  tell  Papa.  I  walked 
to  the  driveway  and  then  for  some  reason,  I 
began  to  cry.  I  ran,  tears  streaming,  to  the 
front  porch.  I  calmed  myself  as  best  I  could 
and  walked  slowly  down  the  long  high-ceilinged 
hall  that  divides  our  house.  I  opened  Papa's 
door  and  went  in.  I  went  over  near  the  bed 
and  without  looking  down  I  said,  "Papa,  the 
rolling  store  doesn't  come  anymore." 

There   was    no   answer,    no    sound   at   all 
from   the  bed.      Only  deathly  relieved  silence. 


-Bill  Eiland 
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MR.  MENCKEN  ON  RELIGION 


H.    L-    Mencken   was   an   agnostic   and  an 
authority  on  religion.    Although  this  association 
may   seem    somewhat    strange   Mencken    did   not 
find    it   at    all    uncomfortable.      The    reason   he 
did  not,  of  course,  was  that  he  used  his  immense 
knowledge  of  religion  to  point  out  its  fallacies, 
chide    it    for   its    shortcomings,    and   to   make    a 
case  for  his  own  gospel-skepticism.     Although 
he  was  caustic  almost  to  the  point  of  brutality 
in  some  of  his  criticism,  especially  that  regarding 
William    Jennings    Bryan    and    fundamentalists, 
Mencken's    position    was    something   more    than 
being  destructive  merely  for  the  sake  of  destroy- 
ing.    He  was,   admittedly,   an  iconoclast  in  the 
sense    that   he    set   out   to   show    that   most   of 
what    was    believed    sacred,    and    consequently 
cherished    by    true   believers,    had    no   rational 
basis   and  very  little  value  in  a  secular  world. 
Yet  he  was  able  also  to  offer  some  alternatives 
to  religion  and  religious  beliefs  other  than  the 
despair   of   the   existentialist.      There  was   yet 
hope,    he    thought,    in    science    and    the    ever- 
increasing    supply    of    man's    knowledge    about 
his    world;    through    this   knowledge    man   could, 
continue  to   gain  mastery  over  his  environment 
and    with   prudence    could   make   life   better   for 
all.     Thus,  H-  L.  Mencken  was  able  to  present 


a  cogent  argument  for  agnosticism— an  agnos- 
ticism tempered  by  a  scientific  humanism.  In 
this  way  only,  could  man  be  freed  from  the 
bondage  of  his  own  ignorance. 

Since  Mencken  was  quite  prolific  in  his 
religious  writings,  a  complete  discussion 
would  be  impossible.  An  effort  has  been  made, 
therefore,  to  seek  out  what  seem  to  be  the  most 
salient  features  of  his  criticism.  These  will 
be  discussed  briefly,  with  judgements  and 
comments  reserved  for  the  conclusion  of  the 
paper. 

Mencken  found  the  origins  of  religion  in 
the  inchoate  perceptions  of  primitive  man. 
Looking  out  upon  the  world  with  eyes  blurred 
by  ignorance,  the  first  men  were  filled  with 
terror  and  awe.  The  strangeness  of  it  all  over- 
whelmed them;  the  power  frightened  them. 
Religion  arose  when  man  faced  a  crisis  with 
the  elements  of  nature,  when  he  first  confronted 
them  in  all  their  potency.  The  crisis  would 
have  had  to  have  come  after  man's  thinking 
processes  had  developed  to  the  point  that  he 
could  recognize  some  of  the  implications  of  his 
experience  and  could  draw  some  conclusions 
from  it,   i.   e.   several   centuries   into  his  devel- 
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opment.  To  illustrate  this  point,  Mencken 
offered  a  hypothetical  reconstruction  of  the 
flood  legend— the  legend  which  related  how  the 
whole  world  was  once  covered  by  water,  destroy- 
ing all  but  a  few  men.  The  scene  was  set  in 
a  pleasant  river  valley.  Because  of  its  abun- 
dance of  resources  and  food,  the  valley  was 
inhabited  by  a  colony  of  primitive  men  and  women. 
They  had  chosen  to  build  their  shelters  from 
caves  which  were  in  a  bit  of  higher  grounij  on 
one  bank  of  the  river.  The  caves  were  their 
refuge  from  the  wild  beasts  which  roamed  the 
grassland  of  the  valley,  and  from  heavy  rains 
and  the  hot  sun.  One  spring  the  rain  was  un- 
usually heavy  and  was  followed  by  melting 
snow.  Gradually  the  river  began  to  overflow 
its  banks  and  cover  the  grasslands;  the  rain 
continued.  One  dark,  wet  night  the  river 
reached  into  the  lowermost  cave  drowning  a 
mother  and  her  child.  The  others,  awakened  by 
the  helpless  screams,  sought  refuge  from  the 
water— now  in  their  minds  an  organic  terror— in 
the  higher  caves.  Yet  the  water  continued  to 
rise.  Fear  engulfed  the  community  like  the 
rising  river.  They  wept;  they  cried  out  in  de- 
spair. They  protested  the  watery  monster  which 
pursued  them,  to  no  consequence.  Soon,  all 
their  food  was  gone  and  famine  threatened.  As 
total  disaster  seemed  imminent,  one  man— a  man 
of  courage— stepped  forward  to  offer  a  final, 
desperate  challenge  to  the  flood.  He  attacked 
it  viciously,  pelting  it  with  sbones,  and  then, 
hesitantly,  wading  into  the  water,  he  beat  it 
with  his  club.  The  others  expected  to  see  the 
flood  meet  his  challenge  by  drawing  him  in  and 
swallowing  him  up.  But  the  courageous  one 
returned  shaking  from  his  ordeal.  The  next 
morning  the  waters  began  to  recede. 

Thus,     hypothesizes     Mencken,    were    re- 
ligion   and   its   priest   born— in   a   time   of  great 
crisis   between  man   and  the   forces   of  nature. 
In  this  particular  instance,   man  conquered.     In 
a  more  general  sense,  this  man  became  a  priest 


because  he  assumed,  and  demonstrated,  that  he 
could  successfully  challenge  the  forces  of  nature 
which  threatened  the  security  of  him  and  his 
fellows.  It  was  in  the  beginning,  then,  fear  of 
these  forces  which  caused  men  to  look  for  some- 
one like  the  floodstopper,  who  could  restore 
their  serenity  and  help  relieve  their  minds  of 
of  burdensome  worry  so  that  they  might  go  about 
their  normal  tasks.  In  the  audacity  of  the 
priest  primitive  man  found  /efuge  from  the  puis- 
sant, hut  inexplicable,  forces  around  him. 

In    his   roie    as    the    Great    Conciliator   be- 
tween    man     and     awesome    nature,     the     priest 
became    increasingly    powerful,     until    with    the 
exception   of  the  Old  Man,   he  became  the   most 
influential   member  of  the   community.      The  Old 
Man,  the  venerated  elder  leader  of  his  tribesman, 
was     initially     much     more    valuable     than     the 
priest      because     of     his     great     knowledge     of 
practical    matters    relating   to  the    governance  of 
the    community.       Besides,    the    priest    was    not 
always    so   successful    in   his   efforts   to   control 
those    forces    he    was    assigned    to    be    master 
over.     He  was  fortunate  in  the  fact  that  natural 
disasters       were      relatively      infrequent      and 
scattered,    else   he   might   have   been   rather   ab- 
ruptly     removed     from     the     process     of    man's 
development. 

As  it  happened,  however,  a  new  conception 
of  nature  changed  the  priest's  role,  securing 
and  strengthening  his  position  in  the  community. 
Man  came  to  conceive  of  natural  phenomena  as 
governed  by  supernatural  agents-the  gods. 
These  gods,  it  was  thought,  motivated  all 
natural  occurrences.  With  religion  thus  more 
personalized  and  understandable,  it  became 
the  business  of  the  priest  to  placate  the  gods 
and  cajole  them  to  be  kind  to  the  people.  It 
was  felt  that  only  he,  the  priest,  could  deal 
successfully  with  the  gods.  As  a  natural  con- 
sequence he  also  became  the  interpreter  of  the 
will  of  the  gods.  In  this  capacity  the  priest 
became  virtually  infallible  in  his  pronounce- 
ments.     When    he    allowed   the   people   to  know 
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what  the  gods  required  he  was  listened  to,  and 
and  what  he  said  became  law,  true  and  moral. 
When  he  announced  that  certain  other  things 
displeased  the  gods,  these  immediately  became 
sins.  The  authority  and  power  of  the  priest 
could  no  longer  be  effectively  challenged.  If 
there  were  calamities  it  was  no  longer  the 
priests'      fault.  As     Mencken     comments     in 

Treatise  on  the  Gods: 

Did  fires  rage  and  the  sky  remain 
dry?  Then  it  was  because  the 
faithful  had  forgotten  their  plain 
duties.  They  had  done  something 
that  they  ought  not  to  have  done, 
or  left  undone  something  that  they 
ought  to  have  done.  They  had 
neglected  some  act  of  obligation, 
bungled  some  formula  of  devotion, 
yielded  to  some  sin.  Above  all, 
they  had  failed  in  their  obedience 
to    the    priest.    .    .      The    ire    of   the 

gods  is  the  penalty  of  human 
weakness.  If  there  were  no  sin 
there   would  be   no   sorrow,      (p.    35) 

Added  to  this  threat  of  temporal  judgment 
and  punishment  by  the  gods  in  later  years  was 
the  threat  of  eternal  punishment,  i.e.  Hell. 
This  aspect  of  religion  and  priestly  morality 
became  a  particularly  integral  part  of  the 
Christian  religion.  The  Christian  Hell  was  the 
deepest  and  hottest  of  them  all.  This,  more 
than  any  other  doctrine,  was  what  came  to  make 
priests  and  their  morality  the  dominant  influence 
in  society.  Mencken  makes  a  further  observation 
in  Treatise  ch  the  Gods: 

It  is  Hell,  of  course,  that  makes 
priests  powerful,  not  Heaven.  .  . 
When  men  cease  to  fear  the  gods 
they  cease  to  be  religious  in  any 
rational     sense.     .     .     they     are    no 


longer  true  believers.  .  .  The 
essence  of  all  priestly  morality  is 
retribution,  and  without  a  Hell  of 
one  sort  or  another,  retribution 
becomes  mere  rhetoric,  signifying 
nothing,  (p.  95) 

Being  the  dominant  moral  influence,  the  priests 
were  able  also  to  exert  no  small  measure  of 
influence  in  the  formulating  of  secular  laws. 
That  their  influence  had  not  diminished  was 
seen  in  the  Prohibition  Amendment,  Sunday 
Blue-Laws,  and  of  course,  the  Anti -Evolution 
Laws. 

The  conclusion  of  Mencken's  exploration 
into  the  origins  of  religion  and  the  rise  of  the 
priest  was  that  religion  had  changed  very  little. 
In  looking  about  him  at  religions  of  his  day, 
particularly  the  fundamentalist  sects,  Mencken 
could  draw  no  other  conclusion  than  that  con- 
temporary religion  was  in  essence  almost 
indistinguishable  from  primitive  religion.  Most 
men  still  believed  the  workings  of  nature  to  be 
controlled  by  a  supernatural  agent  of  one  sort 
or  another,  and  that  since  these  powers  were 
superior  to  man,  the  fortunes  of  man  were  subject 
also  to  their  control.  Most  still  believed  that 
these  powers  took  an  interest  in  man  and  since 
they  were  infinitely  wise,  virtuous,  and  benevo- 
lent, they  could  be  influenced  to  favor  him. 
Most  believed  that  certain  select  individuals 
(a  priest,  the  Pope,  or  a  Baptist  preacher)  were 
better  able  to  influence  these  powers  than  just 
any  man.  And,  finally,  most  men  still  believed 
that  certain  actions  or  specific  words  were  more 

pleasing  to  the  powers  and  consequently,   made 
made  them  more  friendly  toward  man. 

Faced  with  this  religious  landscape  which 
was  virtually  unchanged  from  the  days  of  the 
first  religions,  and  then  viewing  the  ever-in- 
creasing quantity  of  man's  knowledge  of  himself 
and  his  world,  Mencken  saw  no  other  profitable 
alternative  to  rejecting  religion   as   poetic  sen- 
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timentality.  For  Mencken  the  answer  to  man's 
happiness  and  the  most  sure  way  for  society  to 
progress  lay  in  science.  It  seems  that  when 
Mencken  used  the  term  "science"  he  was  using 
it  not  only  to  indicate  its  most  common  meaning, 
but  also  the  meaning  that  it  had  in  its  original 
language,  Latin— that  of  "knowledge."  For 
Mencken  science  and  knowledge  were  synonymous. 
There  existed,  he  thought,  an  inverse  relation- 
ship between  science,  or  knowledge,  and  religion. 
As  man  gained  more  knowledge  the  less  he 
needed  religion,  the  less  relevance  religion 
had  for  him.  Indeed,  in  considering  the  stage 
of  development  that  science  had  reached  already, 
Mencken  could  not  help  but  conclude,  according 
to  what  he  believed,  that  religion  was  stifling 
man's  progress.  Religion— in  attempting  to 
maintain  its  former  glory,  yet  still  seeing  it 
fade— had  resorted  to  an  anti-intellectualism 
which  rejected  all  knowledge  that  was  contrary 
to  that  which  religion  and  its  representatives 
taught  to  be  true.  Because  of  its  influential 
position  in  society,  organized  religion  was 
having  no  small  success  not  only  in  influencing 
the  adoption  of  such  secular  laws  as  the  Anti- 
Evolution  law,  but  also  in  creating  a  general 
attitude  in  the  country  which  frowned  on  skep- 
ticism and  any  originality  or  non-conformity  in 
thought.  Mencken  found  this  as  demoniac  as 
any  heresy. 

Science,  according  to  Mencken,  frightened 
the  masses,  whom  he  considered  grossly  ignor- 
ant. Since  science  threatened  certain  beliefs 
these  people  cherished,  and  since  it  presented 
a  number  of  concepts  they  could  not  understand, 
most  fouhd  science  and  its  discoveries  awesome. 
Thus,  they  sought  the  psychological  security 
which  religion  offered.  Yet,  Mencken  asserted, 
man's  progress,  and  even  freedom  of  thought 
and  expression,  were  being  sacrificed  in  order 
that  the  masses  might  retain  their  emotional 
stability.  That  such  a  situation  prevailed  in 
America    in   the    1920's   distressed    him   greatly 


and  evoked  some  of  his  most  bitter  comments. 

To  say  that  religious  anti-intellectualism 
distressed  Mencken  might  be  something  of  an 
understatement;  to  say  that  it  provoked  him  to 
the  point  of  intolerance  is  more  accurate. 
Mencken  had  no  respect  for  mass  opinion.  As 
has  been  indicated  before,  he  believed  the 
masses  to  be  ignorant,  with  perceptions  reach- 
ing just  above  the  level  of  awareness.  Thus, 
his  criticism  of  them  was  merciless.  He  was 
quite  defensive  about  his  own  elitist  position, 
so  much  so,  in  fact,  that  his  defense  often 
appeared  almost  paranoiac.  He  knew  he  was 
right  and  the  masses  were  wrong;  but  because 
he  and  his  fellow  intellectuals  were  right  they 
were  being  persecuted,  and  their  truths,  con- 
sequently, were  not  being  utilized  for  the 
progress  of  man.  Since  the  distinctions  between 
elitist  arrogance  and  paranoia  are  somewhat 
vague,  it  is  difficult  to  distinguish  where 
Mencken  stands.  The  important  point  to  notice 
in  this  connection,  however,  is  his  intolerance; 
Mencken  was  unwilling  to  concede  the  masses 
the  right  to  be  wrong.  The  presumptuousness 
of  his  argument  is  thus  a  distraction.  While 
one  might  admire  him  for  his  cogency  and  wit, 
one  might  be  at  times  as  equally  put  off  by 
his  arrogance. 

To  his  credit  Mencken's  enthusiasm  for  . 
science  and  secular  progress  was  not  without 
qualifications.  He  was  able  to  temper  his 
optimism  as  always,  with  reason.  He  realized 
that  there  was  a  definite  danger  in  civilized 
man's  becoming  his  own  god,  that  there  was 
some  risk  involved  in  worshipping  civilization 
per  se.  Man  must  always  be  able  to  retain  a 
sense  of  judgment;  he  must  always  be  able 
to  step  back  and  take  a  critical  look  at  what 
he  has  now  and  where  he  is  going  with  it. 
Progress  is  a  painstakingly  slow  process  and, 
consequently,  must  be  pursued  methodically, 
but  critically.  Man  must  progress  or  else  be 
doomed    to    the    cultural    lethargy    of    the    days 
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previous  to  science. 

In  any  case,  for  Mencken,  scientific 
progress  was  better  for  man  than  the  "old  time 
religion."  Perhaps  this  portion  from  Treatise 
on  the  Gods  best  illustrates  his  attitude: 

There  was  a  time  when  a  man  laid 
low  by  disease  sent  for  a  priest 
and  made  a  votive  offering;  now  he 
goes  to  a  physician  who  is  an 
agnostic  by  definition.  There  was 
a  time  when  it  took  a  miracle  to 
fling  him  through  the  air;  now  he 
proceeds  by  airplane.  There  was  a 
time  when  he  bore  all  his  burdens 
with  resignation,  fearing  to  offend 
the  gods  that  sent  them;  now  he 
rises     in    indignation     and    tries    to 


throw  them  off.  There  is  no  longer 
any  resignation  among  enlightened 
men;  there  is  only  a  resolute  pa- 
tience, fortified  by  almost  endless 
ingenuity,    (p.  253-4) 

H.  L-  Mencken  may  be  seen,  therefore,  as 
a  representative  skeptic  of  America  in  the  20th 
century.  He  is  able  to  take  a  realistic  look  at 
man  and  yet  still  see  hope— a  hope  far  from 
being  realized.  Man,  Mencken  asserts,  must 
break  free  from  his  past,  which  was  oriented 
toward  the  mystic  and  supernatural.  Man's 
task  now  is  to  learn  about  and  attempt  to  under- 
stand the  workings  of  the  natural.  The  gods 
are  dead,  but  man  yet  lives  and  must  fill  the 
void  they  have  left  with  his  knowledge.  In 
this  way  only  can  he  hope  to  progress. 


—Bob  Corley 
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A  SPEECH  FROM  A  PLAY  THAT  WILL  NEVER  BE  WRITTEN 

by  Cornelia  Teague 


(Resuming  defiantly.) 
I  speak. 

(As  before.) 
Not  to  any  great  conclusion.    Not  with  any  great  result. 

(She  pauses.) 

Extracted!    They  have  put  the  word  in  my  mouth.    I  am  extracted! 

(Sf)e  seems  to  pause. ) 

But  no!i    I  am  also  injected!    Here  I  am  injected!    They  have  told  me  what  to  say,  those 

that  would  have  me  say  it;  and  I  say  it! 

(She  whispers.) 
In  whispers. 

(She  shouts.) 

In  shouts. 

(She  laughs  and  weeps.) 

In  laughs  and  weeps.    I  tell  them  to  stop. 
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(But  they  do  not  stop.) 

But  they  do  not  stop.    And  so  I  ask  them:    How  can  a  person  go  on?    How  does  a  character 

go  on,  having  no  beginning  and  no  end?    It  is  I  who  have  not  seen  them,  my  first  and  last. 

How  can  one  know  his  position,  her  perspective,  without  the  start  to  finish,  the  beginning 

to  end?    Oh  Alpha  and  Omega! 

(Aside.) 

Aside  from  what?    There  can  be  no  aside  without  a  departure.    And  I  know  of  nothing  to 

depart  from.    From  the  course?    Show  me  the  route.    From  the  convention?    Then  show  me 

the  norm.    From  propriety?    Where's  your  sense  of  decency?    I  shall  expose  them  all.    I 

shall  shock  them.    I  shall  lift  my  skirts  too  high  for  the  audience. 

(There  is  no  response.) 

But  then  where 's  your  response?    Or  can  you  answer  at  all?!    Ah  where 's  their  grip  now? 

Never  mind.    I  have  no  skirts  to  lift  anyway.    I  am  unclothed.    Unclothed,  but  never  naked. 

It  is  only  written  on  my  face. 

(She  pauses) 

I  have  no  face.    I  could  be  no  one,  for  all  you  know!    In  fact,  I  am.    For  all  you  know. 

(He  pauses) 

Of  such  esoteric  arguments:    Existence  is  not  made  to  be  fought  ever!    Spite  the  Furies! 

I  want  to  stop! 

(But  he  does  not  stop.) 


Cornelia  Teague  is  a  graduate  of  Birmingham-Southern  and  received  her  Masters  degree 
in  English  from  Northwestern  University.    She  has  written  three  television  scripts,  two 
of  which  have  presented  on  ETV,  Birmingham,  and  a  radio  script  performed  on  WKLO  in 
St.  Louis.    She  was  selected  by  MADAMOISELLE  magazine  as  an  outstanding  young 
writer  in  her  undergraduate  years  and  has  written  numerous  short  stories  since  that  time. 
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THE  BLACK  LEAVES 

The  black  leaves  tremble  in  the  earth 

If  the  old  wind  touch  them  passing 

And  leap  in  cold,  unbidden  arcs 

Of  impotent  embracing, 

Forgetting  broken  flesh  more  kindly  may 

Sink  softly  into  dull,  forgetful  clay. 

Once  wind  was  warm;  once,  yellow  suns  ago 

It  brushed  with  gentle  sigh  the  leaves'  first  showing, 

Stirring  cell  on  cell  to  move  and  know 

Their  greenness  glowing. 

Now  wind  grows  cool;  spring's  gentle-breathing  hush 
Is  changed  for  stinging  gusts  that  tear  and  stain. 
Yet  in  that  changing  voice,  old  rhythms  rush 
To  mock  the  hollow  stems  with  quick  green  pain. 

And  crackled  voices  breaking  in  the  blast 

Cry  Come!    cry  come!:    We'll  leap  to  meet  you  still 

Though  sun  itself  turn  round, 

Though  green  go  black. 

Though  voices  cool. 

Smiles  tighten,  curl. 

And  crack. 

-Carol  Cook 
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sprang!    Unlatched! 

Somebody's  done    ■ 

A  mean  piece  of  business  here 

With  a  Key?    a  Saw? 

No  cage  to  hide  in, 

No  soft  walls  for  comfort. 

Life  beckons— Hell, 

Turns  on  you 

And  strips  off  all  those 

Illusions. 

No  more  screens. 

Just  real  and  actual  "alities." 

Goodby,  sweet  bird. 

So  long,  farewell. 
To  rosy  youth. 

—Roger  Walker 
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IMPRESSIONS 

Coretta  King  and  Pete  Seeger.  Quivery  colors  and  sweet  music  flowing.  White 
doves  rising  with  the  wintry  smell  of  bodily  communion.  Hashish  and  crimson  flags. 
In  peace  coming,  in  peace  going.  Syracuse  coeds  with  Boston  long-hairs.  Hitchhikers 
and  go-betweens.  Southern  straights  and  black  militants.  Good  solid  earth;  loving  and 
lying  beneath  the  grey,  cool  clouds.  Throwing  apples  above  leathery  flags.  Tear  gas 
and  solidarity:  a  tear  for  revolution  but  a  touch  for  brotherhood.  Revolution  tempered 
by  brotherhood.  Catcalls  from  the  Socialists  and  smiles  from  the  veterans.  A  single 
bugle  and  "The  Star-Spangled  Banner".  A  crucified  black  while  Coretta  spoke:  "Come 
together,  children,"  cried  the  King.  Quivery  colors  and  sweet  music  flowing. 
Washington  '69- 
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